women who write too much 


There are writers who write for fame. And there are writers who write because 
we need to make sense of the world we live in; writing is a way to clarify, to 
interpret, to reinvent. We may want our work to be recognized, but that is not the 
reason we write. We do not write because we must; we always have choice. We 
write because language is the way we keep a hold on life. With words we 
experience our deepest understandings of what it means to be intimate. We 
communicate to connect, to know community. Even though writing is a solitary 
act, when I sit with words that I trust will be read by someone, I know that I can 
never be truly alone. There is always someone who waits for words, eager to 
embrace them and hold them close. 

For the vast majority of my life I have longed to write. In my girlhood 
writing was the place where I could express ideas, opinions, beliefs that could 
not be spoken. Writing has then always been where I have turned to work 
through difficulties. In some ways writing has always functioned in a therapeutic 
manner for me. In The Dancing Mind, Toni Morrison suggests that the 
therapeutic ways writing can function are at odds with, or at least inferior to, a 
commitment to writing that is purely about the desire to engage language 
imaginatively. She contends: “I have always doubted and disliked the 
therapeutic claims made on behalf of writing and writers.... I know now, more 
than I ever did (and I always on some level knew it), that I need that intimate, 
sustained surrender to the company of my own mind while it touches another. 
...” Morrison’s description of the urge that leads to writing resonates with me. 
Still, I believe that one can have a complete imaginative engagement with 
writing as craft and still experience it in a manner that is therapeutic; one urge 
does not diminish the other. However, writing is not therapy. Unlike therapy, 
where anything may be spoken in any manner, the very notion of craft suggests 
that the writer must necessarily edit, shape, and play with words in a manner that 


is always subordinated to desired intent and effect. I call attention to the way 
writing has functioned therapeutically for me as a location where I may 
articulate that which may be difficult, if not impossible to speak in other 
locations because this need leads me to turn and turn again to the written words 
and partially explains the sheer volume of my written work. 

As long as I had only written and published one or two books no one ever 
inquired or commented on my writing process, on how long it took me to 
complete the writing of a book. Once I began to write books regularly, 
sometimes publishing two at the same time, more and more comments were 
made to me about how much I was writing. Many of these comments conveyed 
the sense that I was either doing something wrong by writing so much, or at least 
engaged in writing acts that needed to be viewed with suspicion. When I first 
took creative-writing classes from women professors who taught from a feminist 
perspective, we were encouraged to examine the way that sexism had always 
interfered with women’s creativity, staging disruptions that not only limited the 
breadth and range of women’s writing but the quantity as well. In a feminist 
studies course taught by writer Tillie Olsen I learned reading her essays on 
writing that prior to the 1960s it was rare if a white female writer, or a black 
female or male writer, published more than one book. We talked in class both 
about the material conditions that “silence” writers as well as the psychological 
barriers (i.e., believing that work will not be received or that what one has to say 
is either not important or has already been said). Knowing that black writers had 
faced difficulties that inhibited their capacity to write or complete works that had 
been started did serve as a catalyst challenging me to write against barriers—to 
complete work, to not be afraid of the writing process. 

To overcome fears about writing, I began to write every day. My process was 
not to write a lot but to work in small increments, writing and rewriting. Of 
course I found early on that if I did this diligently these small increments would 
ultimately become a book. In The Writing Life, Annie Dillard reminds readers: 
“Tt takes years to write a book—between two and ten years. Less is so rare as to 
be statistically insignificant. One American writer has written a dozen major 
books over six decades.... Out of a human population on earth of four and a half 


billion perhaps twenty people can write a book in a year.” Dillard’s numbers 
may no longer be accurate as writers today not only have more time to write but 
have more writing aids (like the computer). Certainly as a writer who has 
handwritten, then typed or keyed into computer, all my books, I know how the 
computer and printer speed up the process. Typing and retyping a book takes 
much more time than keying in rewrites on a computer. I never approach writing 
thinking about quantity. I think about what it is I want to say. These days when I 
see the small yet ample stack of books I have written (usually seen at book 
signings), I know that this body of work emerged because I am again and again 
overwhelmed by ideas I want to put in writing. Since my interests are broad and 
wide-ranging, I am not surprised that there is an endless flow of ideas in my 
mind. 

I write as one committed simultaneously to intellectual life, which means that 
ideas are the tools I search out and work with to create different and alternative 
epistemologies (ways of knowing). That I am continuously moved to share these 
ideas, to share thought processes in writing is sometimes as much a mystery to 
me as it is to readers. For I have writing comrades who work with ideas in the 
mind as much as I do but who are not as driven as I am to articulate those ideas 
in writing. A driving force behind my writing passion is political activism. 
Contrary to popular assumption writing can function as a form of political 
resistance without in any way being propagandistic or lacking literary merit. 
Concurrently, writing may galvanize readers to be more politically aware 
without that being the writer’s sole intent. 

A covert form of censorship is always at work when writing that is overtly 
espousing political beliefs and assumptions is deemed less serious or artistically 
lacking compared to work that does not overtly address political concerns. In our 
culture practically every aspiring writer realizes that work that is not addressing 
the status quo, the mainstream, that addresses unpopular political standpoints 
will rarely be given attention. It certainly will not make the best-seller list. Since 
I began my writing career utterly uninterested in writing anything other than 
poetry and fiction, work that I did not see as political, I was more acutely aware 
than most writers might be that by writing critical essays on unpopular political 


issues, I might never be seen by the mainstream world of critics and readers as 
an artistically “serious” writer. It has been challenging to maintain a 
commitment to dissident writing while also writing work that is not overtly 
political, that aspires to be more purely imaginative. 

Successful writing in one genre often means that any work done in another 
genre is already marked as less valuable. While I have been castigated for 
writing critical essays that are too radical or simplistic, just “wrong-minded,” the 
poetry I write along with other work that does not overtly address political 
concerns is often either ignored or castigated for not being political enough. 
Until we no longer invest in the conventional assumption that a dichotomy exists 
between imaginative writing and nonfiction work, writers will always feel torn. 
Writers will always censor their work to push it in the direction that will ensure 
it will receive acclaim. Everyone knows that dissident writing is less likely to 
bring literary recognition and reward. 

Dissident voices are rarely published by mainstream presses. Many writers 
from marginal groups and/or with unpopular perspectives have relied on small 
presses to publish their work. Indeed, my writing would not have achieved 
public acclaim were it not for the alternative small presses publishing my work 
at a time when large publishing houses simply held to the conviction that writing 
about race and gender would not sell. Mainstream publishers showed interest in 
my writing only after sales of work published with small presses documented 
that an established book-buying audience existed. Significantly, the publication 
of my work by a mainstream press was also possible because many young 
college-educated workers in the industry were familiar with the work because 
they had studied it in school or knew that other students were excited about it 
and they could affirm the existence of an established readership. 

My zeal for writing has intensified over the years and the incredible 
affirming feedback from readers is one catalyst. In my early writing years I 
thought this zeal was purely a function of will. However I found that rejection by 
the publishing world really affected my capacity to write. It left me feeling 
blocked, as though no one wanted to hear my ideas. No writer writes often or 
well if they despair of ever having an audience for their work. Knowing that 


readers want to hear my ideas stimulates my writing. While it does not lead me 
to write if I am uninspired, it does enhance my capacity to work when inspired. 
Long solitary hours spent writing feel more worthwhile when a writer knows 
there are eager readers waiting for new work. Oftentimes I write about issues 
readers have repeatedly asked me questions about at public lectures. My 
professorial work, which includes both classroom settings and public lectures, 
keeps me in closer touch with reader response to my work than I might be were I 
creating work in a more isolated manner. It is equally true that engaged dialogue 
about ideas is also a stimulant for writing. Sometimes I feel an urgent need to 
write ideas down on paper to make room for new ideas to arrive, keep my mind 
from becoming too crowded. 

Historically the writers in our culture who were the most prolific were white 
males. Now this is changing. However, as more writers from marginal groups 
break silences or barriers that led to the creation of only one work, producing a 
body of work is often viewed with disdain or disparagement. While it is true that 
market forces lead the publishing industry to encourage writers to produce books 
that may simply be repetitive, poorly written, and uninspired simply because 
anything specific successful writers write will sell, it does not follow from this 
that every writer who has an ample body of work is merely responding to 
market-driven demands. Since I have never tried to make a living as a writer, I 
have had the extreme good fortune to be able to write only what I want to write 
when I want to write it. Not being at the mercy of the publishing industry to pay 
the rent or put food on the table has meant that I have had enormous freedom to 
resist attempts by the industry to “package” my work in ways that would be at 
odds with my artistic vision. Reflecting on the interplay between writing and the 
marketplace in Art [Objects], Jeanette Winterson comments: “Integrity is the 
true writer’s determination not to buckle under market forces, not to strangle her 
own voice for the sake of a public who prefers its words in whispers. The 
pressures on young writers to produce to order and to produce more of the same, 
if they have had a success, is now at overload, and the media act viciously in 
either ignoring or pillorying any voice that is not their kind of journalese.” When 
I choose to write an essay book that includes work that may have been published 


first in magazines, reviewers will often write about the work as though it is stale, 
nothing new. A book of mine might include ten new essays (which alone could 
be a book) and four or five pieces that were published elsewhere and a reviewer 
might insist that there is no new work in the collection. Men can produce 
collections in which every piece has been published elsewhere and this will not 
even be mentioned in reviews. This critical generosity cuts across race. Two 
books that come to mind are Cornel West’s collection Race Matters and Henry 
Louis Gates Jr.’s book Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Black Man. While feminist 
intervention altered the nature of contemporary women’s writing, it has had little 
impact on critical evaluations of that work in the mainstream press. 

Dissident writing is always more likely to be trashed in mainstream reviews. 
Rarely do mainstream critiques of my work talk about the content of the writing 
—the ideas. It took years of writing books that were published by alternative 
presses for this work to be acknowledged by the mainstream publishing world. 
Had I stopped writing early on it is unlikely that my books would ever have 
received any notice in mainstream culture. Ironically, producing a body of work 
has been one of the reasons it has not been easy for critics to overlook my 
writing even as they often imply in written critique and conversation that I 
should write less. Usually these critics are other women. While contemporary 
feminism highlighted difficulties women writers face by challenging and 
intervening on institutionalized barriers, it also opened up new possibilities (i.e., 
women’s presses, more women entering the field of publishing). The incredible 
success of feminist and/or women’s writing in the marketplace certainly 
compelled mainstream publishers to reconsider old approaches to writing by and 
about women. It is simply easier for women writers to write and sell work than 
ever before. As a consequence it has become more difficult for women to 
attribute failure to write or sustain creativity solely to sexist biases. These 
changes have led to conflict and competition between women who write a lot 
and those who do not, especially when the latter attribute nonproduction to sexist 
barriers. The harshest critics of my work have been less well-known black 
women writers and/or individuals who have had difficulty producing new work. 

Like other women writers, who face barriers but surmount them to do the 


work they feel called to do, I find it disheartening when our literary triumphs 
however grand or small are not seen as part of a significant advance for all 
women writers. Until the prolific female writer, and more specifically the black 
female writer, is no longer seen as an anomaly we cannot rest assured that the 
degree of gender equity that exists currently in the writing and publishing world 
is here to stay. And while women writers should not be in any way fixated on the 
notion of quantity, we all should feel utterly free to write as much as time, grace, 
and the imagination allow. 

Time remains a central concern for all women writers. It is not simply a 
question of finding time to write—one also writes against time, knowing that life 
is short. Like the poet Donald Hall I was enchanted by the Scripture that 
admonishes us to “work while it is day for the night cometh when no man can 
work.” Even as a child these words made an impression. They haunted my own 
search for discipline as a writer. In his memoir Life Work Hall contemplates the 
relation between writing and dying, stating that “if work is no antidote to death, 
nor a denial of it, death is a powerful stimulus to work. Get done what you can.” 
Annie Dillard urges us to “write as if you were dying.” A large number of black 
women writers both past and present have gone to early graves. To know their 
life stories is to be made aware of how death hovers. When I was a young girl I 
studied the lives of writers I admired hoping to find guidance for my work. One 
of my favorite literary mentors was the playwright and critical thinker Lorraine 
Hansberry, who died in her mid-thirties. Her essay “The Negro Writer and His 
Roots” posed challenging questions for a young writer and intellectual. 
Hansberry declared: “The foremost enemy of the Negro intelligentsia of the past 
has been and remains—isolation. No more than can the Negro people afford to 
imagine themselves removed from the most pressing world issues of our time— 
war and peace, colonialism, capitalism vs. socialism—can I believe that the 
Negro writer imagines that he will be exempt from artistic examination of 
questions which plague the intellect and spirit of man.” Of course, I often 
pondered the paths Hansberry might have taken had she lived longer. Her death 
and the early deaths of Pat Parker, Audre Lorde, Toni Cade Bambara, to name 
only a few, stand as constant reminders that life is not promised—that it is 


crucial for a writer to respect time. Without urgency or panic, a writer can use 
this recognition to both make the necessary time for writing and make much of 
that time. 

Like many writers, I am protective of the time I spend writing. Even though 
women write more today than ever before, most women writers still grapple with 
the issue of time. Often writing is the task saved for the end of the day. Not just 
because it is hard to value writing time, to place it above other demands, but 
because writing is hard. Oftentimes the writer seeks to avoid the difficulties that 
must be faced when we work with words. Although I have written many books, 
writing is still not easy. Writing so much has changed me. I no longer stand in 
awe of the difficulties faced when working with words, overwhelmed by the 
feeling of being lost in a strange place unable to find my way or crushed into 
silence. Now I accept that facing the difficult is part of the heroic journey of 
writing, a preparation, a ritual of sanctification—that it is through this arduous 
process of grappling with words that writing becomes my true home, a place of 
solace and comfort. 


a body of work 


